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for Tehran to become a large and in many ways quite modern city.
Tabriz in northwestern Iran, the only other Iranian city of more than
200,000, has its own lofty mountains and is helped by the snows of Mount
Ararat. These water the plains north of Lake Urmiah and thus help to
provide a well-peopled "hinterland," or tributary region, such as is neces-
sary if a city is to grow great. High among the eastern mountains of the
Basin of Iran, the largest cities of Afghanistan (Kabul with 80,000 people)
and of Baluchistan (Quetta with 50,000) have a similar relationship to
mountains. Sometimes the mountains are far from the people whom they
support. The lofty Hindu Kush Range of northeastern Afghanistan sup-
ports not only Kabul and hundreds of smaller places near the moun-
tains, but also the strange oasis of Seistan at the end of the Helmand
River. There the river, after irrigating the fields, spreads out in floods and
forms hundreds of square miles of swamps filled with enormous reeds.
The swamps are the home of the strange Fowlers who get much of their
living by snaring waterfowl in the little lanes of water among the reeds.

Practically everywhere in the dry sunny basin of Iran, just as in Turkey,
Syria, Palestine, and Arabia, wood is so scarce and the climate so dry
that the houses are made of dried mud (adobe). Generally they have flat
roofs supported by wooden beams, but where wood is especially scarce
the roofs are often domed.

Thanks largely to British enterprise a 'railroad has been constructed
from the Persian Gulf to Tehran, but until after 1930 Persia was practi-
cally without railroads, as Afghanistan still is. A railroad in Baluchistan
runs occasional trains to Seistan, but does not pay. It was built because
the British wanted to reach Persia easily and forestall the Russians in gain-
ing influence there. Neither cities nor railroads thrive in the great central
deserts of the Iran Basin, but the surrounding mountains and plateaus,
especially in the northwest and northeast, are quite habitable.

India

The Northern Mountains. One of the most impressive features of
India is the extreme contrasts. The huge Himalaya Mountains on the
north, for example, are vastly different from the great Indo-Gangetic
Plain at their base. The Himalayas are the most rugged region on the
earth's surface. Nowhere else do mountains rise so high, or slope up more
rapidly from near sealevel. Valleys a mile deep are so common that one
scarcely notices them. Some are 10,000 feet deep, and a few approach
15,000. The deepest valleys take the form of vast canyons at the two ends
of the Himalayas. That range, it will be remembered, forms a rim along
the edge of the Tibetan Plateau which lies 15,000 feet more or less above
the sea. From sources close together just back of this rim at a height of